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Motes. 


WAS OLIVER CROMWELL, AFTERWARDS PRO- 
TECTOR, IN LONDON OR AT PADUA FROM 
1617 TO 1620? 


Mr. Carlyle calls it an “ universal very credible 
tradition,” a statement which “we cannot but 
believe,” that, “soon after” his father’s death, 


Cromwell came up to town, as the eldest sons of 


squires come now, to scrape an acquaintance with 
law in some counsel’s chambers. Mr. Noble says 
he “was entered at Lincoln's Inn,” but there is 
no record of his admission at any society esta- 
blished for the study of the law; and yet there 
are notes of his son Richard’s admission at Lin- 
coln’s Inn (May 27, 1647), and of his son Henry’s 
admission at Gray’s Inn (Feb. 22, 1653). They, 
however, entered when he was a man of mark. ~ 
Now, in Papadop li’s History of the University 
of Padua, we read as follows : — 
“ Oliver Cromwell, Despot ( 
Britain, I do not know wheth 
or a credit to our 
he was a student the: 
| Students 


Engl 


which is st 
h traveller 


* These were a bod esta 
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in the year 1618, but his arms painted up in the piazzas 
of 


the University bear witness to his having been there. 
. » He was born poor, and as a young man made him- 
self poorer by vice and extravagance, and by the length 
of time for which he travelled: part of the time he gave to 
Padua, where he studied literature for at least two years. 
rhence he returned to Britain the year that Charles 
succeeded James.” 

* Oliverius Cromuel Britannie sub nomine tituloque 
patroni tyrannus, haud scio dedecorine an glorix futurus 
it nostro, cujus illum alumnum inficias ire 
non possumus, cum et Anglorum catalogus qui ex- 
tat etiamnunc,t illum suis annunceret Consiliariis an. 
mdcxviij, idipsumque insignia ambulariis gymnasticis 
appicta testentur. { Natalem inopiam adolescens 
auxit lascivia et luxu, ac diuturnis peregrinationibus, 
juarum partem Patavio dedit, biennio saltem bonis hic 
artibus addictus. Hine in Britanniam regressus eo anno, 
quo Jacobo mortuo Carolus Rex suffectus est.”— Historia 
Gymnasii Patavini, fol. Venice, 1726, book i. (“ De claris 
alumnis artium in Gymn. Pat.”) c. 50, § 241, under the 
year 1658, : 


cymnasio 


Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Burrow, of the Inner 
Temple, F.R.S. and F.A.S., in A few Anecdotes 
and Observations relating to Oliver Cromwell and 
his Family (1763, and seemingly reprinted 1764), 
criticises this. He shows that Papadopoli knew 
little about Cromwell, and (from the register of 
St. John’s, Huntingdon) that children were born 
to him there in 1621, 1624, 1626, 1627— indeed, 
he was married Aug. 22, 1620. He does not 
account for him from 1617 to 1620: he owns that 
he cannot prove he was in London, and that a 
Cromwell bearing the Christian name and arms 


of ours was (as — says) at Padua; and 


} 


he surmises that this was either old Sir Oliver! 
or an hypothetical son of his, who, had he ever 
been born, might have been called after him. 

Cromwell left Sidney, Sussex, prematurely. 
Why should he not have been at Padua between 
his departure from Cambridge and his marriage 
settlement in England? He might well have 
read law before or after his tour. Would he have 
read law for nearly three years, without entering 
some Inn ? 

Papadopoli may be wrong as to his loose life 
and luxuriousness; and he zs mistaken about the 
his return, and his death. Why should 
he be wrong on a point as to which he would be 
well informed ? 

Of course, Englishmen could not so easily stay, 


time of 


nts of each Nation, and therefore well 
seats at the celebrations 
lorned, were assigned to them 
In 1710 they were put on 
ns, with the Syndic ind 

/ 9 


the Professors (pt. 3, p. ). 


1 1638, 
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or even travel, in Italy, about 1620, as they could It is true, also, that we know nothing else of 
when Milton was there: still there were English | his travels; but what do we really know of his 
students at Padua, of whom there was a list. London life ? Ricarpbvs FRepericy, 


WESTLEY FAMILY. 
The original of this, in Noble’s own handwriting, is in my possession, and is curious, 
Joun Sieten. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 
“Ye Westiey Famity. 
Mr. Bartholomew Westley, at Charmouth, co. Dorset, who is supposed = 
to have been successively a weaver, « soldier, a preacher, and a phy- 
sician, wished to have seized Charles II. after Worcester-battle, but 
his long prayers prevented, 


| 
The Rev. John Westley, ejected from Whitchurch, near Blandford, = 
co. Dorset ; a most spirituous nonconformist. | 


The Rev. Samuel Westley, rector of Epworth, co, Lincoln, = 
the high-church zealot and scriptural doggeril-rhymer. 





The Rev. Samuel Westley The Rev. Saint John Westley. The Rev. Cha. Westley = Sarah, da. of Mar- 
of Tiverton, a poetical | a methodistical preacher maduke Gwynne, 
Jacobite. and writer. Esq., of Garth, 

| co. Breeon 
Mr. Earle, a surgeon = . . . Westley, only child. Charles Westley, a Samuel Westley, a Rom. Catholie, 
at Barnstaple. | fine musician, also a musician. 
saniom ie 
Mr. Mansel, of Dublin = . . . Earle. 
' 
“ This is a strange pedigree. Republicanism begets nonconformity, nonconformity begets conformity, conformity 


begets three brats, a Jacobite and two methodists; of the last Methodist comes (a musician ?) and a Papist. Whats 
race!!! John attempted to defend his brother Samuel’s memory by representing him a Tory, not a Jacobite, but! 
think he reasons but weakly. “ Mark Nosis.” 


MR. HALLIWELL’S EDITION OF MAUNDEVILE. Mr. Halliwell was not, it is true, responsible for 
the text, which was reprinted from the edition of 

725, before the work was placed in his hands 
He could, however, have mentioned the error 2 


In reading these travels lately, the following 
extraordinary passage took my attention : — 

“And alle aboute that Hille, ben Dyches grete and } : ane 
depe: and beside hem, ben grete Vyneres, on that o part . — yr the end, as in other instan Z - 
and on that other. And there is a fulle fair Brigge to me of these notes also seems to con 
pass over the Dyches. And in theise Vyneres, ben so | markable misapprehension. In the Prolog 
many wylde Gees and Gandres and wylde Dokes and | there appears the following passage : — 
Swannes and Heirouns, that it is with outen nombre.”— 
p. 216. 


In & Te 


(p-J) 


“In the whiche Lond it lykede him to take Flesch 
and Blood of the Virgyne Marie, to envyrone that holy 
Read vyveres. Geese, ducks, swans, and herons | Lond with his blessede Feet.” 
are not usually kept in vineries. Vyvere is our 
“ Vivary. A place for keeping /iving animals, as a 
nd, a park, a warren,” &c. (Ogilvie). It is the 
French viver and vivier, the Latin vivarium (vivus), 


Mr. Halliwell has this note — 
“P.1,1.9. Envyrone. The above-mentioned MS, has 
honoure, which must evidently be the proper reading 


“a park, warren, preserve, fish-pool.” The word Now the MS. in question is one which gives af 
is actually found on p. 174 of this same edition of | erroneous and unique reading only six lines YL 
Maundevile : — viously, and is likewise particularised by Mr. Hi ° 


“ And before the Mynstre of this Ydole, is a Vyvere, in | liwell as having two unique readings, one bas 
maner of a grete Lake, fulle of Watre.” Alfeigh for Slesie; %. e. Silesia, and the othe 
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Jehre, where Jesus was meant. Consequently the 
same MS., possessing such a blundering propen- 
sity, ought hardly to be preferre 2d to others in the 
present case, standit ig alone as it does. 

To envyrone is to enc om pass, make the circuit of, 
go the round of Where is the difficulty ? 

I have made these remarks a with the view 
of criticising Mr. Halliwell, whose contributions 
to our acquaintance with old English literature 
have been so varied and valuable; besides, as the 
ublisher mentions in an advertisement to the 
st edition, the notes were written more than a 
quarter 
of his literary career. But, as a reprint of the 
edition came out last year, on the publisher’s sole 
responsibility, wit hout any alteration, thus show- 
ing the book to be in demand, I thought it as well 
to give this caution to anyone beginning to read 
Maundevile. E. B. Nicnoison. 
Tonbridg 


EMENDATION OF SHELLEY. 

My first Shelley was the American two-column 
edition of Philadelphia, 1831. In that edition, 
the first verse of “ Stanzas written in Dejection 
near Naples,” which are surely as sad and sweet an 
expression of life-weariness as the whole range 
of English poetry can show, reads thus, in an 
eminently faulty manner : — 

“The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
rhe purple moon’s transparent light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 
¢ Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean-floods, 
The city’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s.” 


“Moon” here is obviously wrong, instead of 
“ noon.” 

But each of the remaining four stanzas contains 
nine lines, and this, together with the unintel- 
igibleness of lines 4 and 5, renders it certain that 
a line has been omitted somewhere in the first 
verse, 

In the edition of Milner, Halifax, 1867, the 
stanza reads - cisely as in the American edition, 
save that the obvious correction is made of “ noon” 
for “ moon. 


We turn for the missing line to Moxon, 1851, 


where we find it, but, as we hope to show, even 
there ine orrec tly — 


“The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
__ The purple noon’s transparent light : 
The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one deli; ght, 
, The win ls, the birds, the oce an floods, 
The city’s voice itself is so ft, like Solitude’s 
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It will be observed here that the line properly 
occupying the fifth place ends with the same word 
as its precessory fourth, “light,” the one indeed 
an adjective, the other a noun—an intolerable 
iteration in the rhyme, and not at all Shelleyan, 
whose ear was perfect. 

Read the word ending the fifth line “ slight,” 
and the word is restored that She lley must ‘have 
written : 

“ The breath of the moist air is slight 
Around its unexpanded buds,” 

Tenuis aura is just as good and poetical a 
term as levis aura, wherefore we trust that in all 
Mr. Moxon’s future editions of our author he will 
adopt an emendation so obvious, yet so ev 
overlooked. + ae ae 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Nuts.—Amongst the biblio- 
graphical nuts hitherto uncracked, is that in Mr. 
Hockenhull’s “ Pleasant Hexameter Verses,” pre- 
fixed to Barker’s Angler's Delight (1657): — 

“ Markham, Ward, Lawson, dare 
compare ? ” 


Who was Ward ? 


you with Barker now 


The Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, 


plying the nut-crackers, suggests that he was pro- 


jointly, with the annual oe of 401. 


bably the translator of The Secrets of Maister 
Alexis of Piemont, by him collected out of diuers 
excellent Authors, and now newly corrected and 
augmented, 1614-15.” * In this work, two recipes 
are given — “To catch Riuer Fish,” and “ How 
to take great Store of Fish” (pp. 138, 150), which 
contribution, with a little indulgence, may be 
supposed to place him on the same level with 
Lauson, chiefly known in the angling department 
by his notes and recipes appended to John Denny’s 
Secrets of Angling. T. WEstwoop. 


Voyage From Lonpon TO WESTMINSTER (3"* 
S. xii. 326.)—I heard Chantrey, the sculptor, the 
evening of the burial of Sir Thomas Lawrence, at 
the Deanery, St. Paul's, tell Bishop Copleston, 
Lord Tenterden, Admiral Martin, &c., that he 
was so bad a seaman, that when once taken in the 
Lord Mayor's barge to Westminster from London, 
he became “ sea-sick.” .F 

British PEERS KNOWN IN AMERICAN History. 
I send the following list of the English, Irish, 

* The edition of 161 14-15 of The Secretes of the Rev- 
erende Maister Alexis of Piemount [ i. e. Girolamo Rus- 
celli?] is unknown to bibliographers, nor can we find 
that edition in the British Museum or the Bodleian. In 
the list of the works of William Warde, or Ward, M.D., 
in Cooper’s Athena Cantab. ii. 386, there is not one ex- 
pressly on angling. It is there stated, that “ by letters 
ps atent, dated 8 Nov. 1596, the office of Regius Professor 

Divinity was granted to him and William Burton 
From this time 
we lose all trace of Dr. Ward, though it is stated that he 
held the situation of physician to Queen Elizabeth and 


her successor King James,”—Eb. | 
! 
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and Scotch lords who served at different periods in 
America, and are still remembered in the colonial 


United States. w oll 7 nd two brace of 


and revolutionary history of 


Lords Baltim re Be llam nt, C rnt 








Craven, C pper, Du Effingham ; 
i asilion <a and Stirl LIN1 y Joun Priurrotr. — The following 
possibly ‘this list weneieer- lines may not be unworthy of a corner in “N, &Q.” 
named only th who came to my 1 ar I copied them from Harl. MS. 3917, folio 88 b:— 
u il il st ve iit ie ‘) i t i 
I was writing it. Lord Baltimore appears to have “ Like to the damaske Rose you see, 
1 : . ’ “eo 1 aety Or like ve BI m on y® Tree, 
been very popular in his day, and the beautiful : 
. 7. a2 > ~ AS : Or like y* daynty Flower of May, 
capital of Maryland still bears his Phe Or like y¢ morneing to v* dav 
heir to the barony of Fairfax is the only one who Or like v¢ Sunne or like v¢ Shade, 
has remained in the United States, and is now, Or like v° Gourd yt Jonas had 
. . . . . » anton = 
I think, an officer in the American navy. ven Soe 1s m ry “ 4 Phred i 
, , brawi ut an ut and so isd 
y : : 
Vv. W. The R wither the Blossom Blastetl 


Malta. 

[rattan Sovrce or Nieeer 
article on “ Music Fancies ” in th 
Oct. 5, 1867, it is stated that 


[EI 
Londo 


“Many Negro melodies are of chu 


strange to say, the once popular ‘ Dar 
1a but of Italv, where 


native of Carol 
i 


done service in High Mass,’ 


To this I may add, that the tune of 


Gals” is said to be taken fron 
Gliick, and that of “ Old Joe” fro 
sini’s ** Coradino.” Cc 


Prrxce oF tHe Captivity. 


the Jews with which I am acqu 


any detailed account of the 
Jewish “Princes of the Captir 
and brief notices only are giv 
the period when “the chief of t 
community assumed the striki 
poral title” (as compared with 
of the West, by the Jew 

Euphrates) “ of Resch-Gl 














itha, « 


Captivity,” before the close of th 
tury (Milman), and ending with 


last chief of the captivity, who, 


“ After a reign of two ye 
family by the order of the Caliph, wt 








upon the powers f tl 
This appears to leve 
under the Cali Billa 9 

“ The schools were closed — many of 
to Egypt Spain: all wer d 
two sor ft unfortunate Prir 
effected their escape to Spain, while tl 
of David (for of that lineage they stil 
who reigned over the Jews of th spers 
perished on an ignominious scaffi 

Thus ended the ancient dyn 
the Captivity, after an exister 
eight centuries. 

Gore. [It would appear, f 
written during the latt 
grous rm r-gam wi comm 
the now obsolete name of gore. I 


taken at random, Aug. 1776: 
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lo yllections he made for a history of his native 
by | county. It bears the title of “ Church Noates of 
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“Went with Mr. Allgood to Nunwick, and on to the 
moors a shooting ; met Mr. W. Dacre at Orchard House, 


Kielder Cast] We killed 31 











E. Hi. A, 


The flower fades, the morneinge hasteth, 

Sunne setts, v* Shadow flies 

The Gourd consumes—and Man dyes 
Joun : Pur.irorr.” 


. 





This John Phillipott was a native of Folkestone, 
In 1619, 1620, and 1621, he made a visitation of 


MS. quoted above seems to be a porti ' if the 


Kent.” J. M. Cowrmr 

Corste.—In the comparative Glossary to the 
reprint of Whitney’s Emblems, of which I have 
ulready had occasion to take note, the wor 
“Corsie” is explained “ bird of prey.” Reference 
is given to p. 211,1.15. The line runs thus:— 





Here the corsie is Proeris’s jealousy of 
Che Promethean-vulture metaphor com 
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inscription, as Lukis very curiously does not 
further allude to it. Joun Preeor, Jun. 


ur Conquest oF ALHAMA.—Can any of your 
readers point out the text of the ballad, “ Romance 
muy doloroso del Sitio y Toma de Alhama,” 


which Lord Byron has followed in his translation ? 


Strictly speaking, Byron’s text consists of two 
ballads, and of three additional verses. Thus 
yron’s text contains 23 stanzas; No. 1 to 11 





ay ms to follow the text given 
| cero General, vol. ii p 91), 
t de Hita, J/istoria de los 


It differs from the text of 


f 


Cancionero de Romances, and of Timoneda 
Rosa Espanola, given by Duran, Stanzas 12, 13, 
14 in Byron’s text are additional. Stanzas 15 to 

} form apparently another ballad, commencing 

Moro Alfaqui, Moro Alfaqui.” This is given by 
Duran and F. Wolf in their collections, commenc- 
‘Moro Aleaide, Moro Alcaide,” and the text 
iere again differs from that followed by Byron. 

Yet there appears a consistency about the text 
Byron has adopted which would show that he 
had some version that he deemed authentic before 
In one line Byron’s translation reads rather 








cAnl 
“Alli hal 


ld un viejo Alfa jui,” 

which is rendered “ Out then spake old Alfaqui.” 
Now, “ Alfaqui” means one learned—a Doctor in 
Mussulman Law, and the title is here doubtless 
used as the proper name. We have a similar in- 
stance in the “ Moro Aleaide, Moro Alcaide.” 

The text given in Byron's works would be 
improved by revision. Mr. Ford says that the 
refrain of the song, “ Ay! de mi Alhama! ” should 
not be “W is me, Alhama!” but “Alas! for 
my Alhama!” In the original this ballad aroused 
by its intonation so deep an expression of feeling 
for the loss of so beautiful a city, sO wealthy, 
the seat of a refined luxurious commerce, and 
famous for its baths, the pride of the Oriental and 
of the Spanish conquerors, that it was strictly 
forbidden to be sung upon pain of death. 

An account of the taking of Alhama by Don 
Diego Merlo, Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Mar- 
qués de Cadiz, and Juan Ortega del Prado, will 
be found in Lafuente, ZZistoria de Espana, vol. ix. 





pp. 248-260, 
) s ese Caballero 
(Jue tanta honra canara 
Don Rodrigo « Leon 
M és de Ca llar 
Ort Martin Galind 
0 I r } lé ] 


S. H. 
Crapie TENURI W hat is cradle tenure, and 


does it prevail in England TED. 


Denpas Famiiy.—Can any of your readers give 
me information regarding a family of the name 
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of Dundas, into which a Miss Diana Moyes (or 
Moyse) was married sometime in the latter half 
of last century, and whether any of Miss Moyes’ 
descendants are still alive? Miss Moyes’ husband 
is understood to have held some important colonial 
appointment, and one or two of his sisters were 
resident in Edinburgh about 1795. Je Te Bas 

Care of Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas, 
Princes’ Street, Edinburgh. 

Haryes.—In a ballad respecting Dick Turpin, 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1735, this line occurs : — 

“ The Craftsman is punished in Haynes.” 

Who was Haynes? Was there 
controversy between Caleb D’Anvers (Amhurst) 
of The Craftsman, and any person of that name ? 
And if so, what was it about ? W. H. Z. 

Berwick-on-T weed. 

Hornrires. — Wanted information as to when 
the dance called the Hornpipe was first intro- 
duced. Also the date of the song “Jacky Tar,” 
adapted to the air of one of those dances. 
W. H. Z. 

Licenses To Preacn.— May I beg of you 
kindly to insert in “N. & Q.” the following ques- 
tions, answers to which I shall be exceedingly 
obliged by any of your kind readers giving through 
the same channel : — 

1. Were “licenses to preach ” ever granted by 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to lay- 
men ? 

2. When were “ licenses to preach ” last granted 
by the universities, whether to cleric or laic ? 

"8. Is there any law to prevent them granting 
such licenses at the present time ? (See Canons 36, 
46, 49, 54.) 

4. Was the degree of D.D. at any time con- 
sidered tantamount to such license ? 

5. When was the degree of D.D. last conferred 
upon a layman ? 

6. When was a “license to 
last granted by any bishop of the church of Eng- 
land ? James BRIERLEY. 


Tue Morner or Gratran, Lomparp, 
Comerstor.—Dr. Donne tells the following story :— 


any known 


cast out a devil” 


AND 


great brothers, 
) 


her 


“ The adulterous mother of the thre 
Gratian, Lombard, and Comestor, being warned by 
confessor to be sorry for her fault, said she could not, be- 
cause her fault had so profited the Church. At least, said 
he, be sorry that thou canst not be sorry.”— Sermon 115, 
vol. v. p. 16, 

Where is this legend to be found? It has, I 
suppose, no historical foundation. Of Gratian’s 
parentage, at least, nothing seems to be known. 

S. C. 


Nava Orricers.—Can any correspondent give 
me the place of birth and parentage of the fol- 


lowing naval officers ? — 





severley (Thomas), Captain of the Strombolo, June 1 
1709, , 
Dennison (Charles), Captain of the Orford, April % 
Ellis (William), Commander, 1741; Captain, 1742, 
Falkingham (Edward), Captain of the Weymouth 
Feb, 26, 1712-13,  — 


Gascoigne (John), Captain of the Greyhound, Dee § 
1727. 7 
Stapleton (Miles), Captain of the Diamond, June % 
~Og , 


Waterhouse (Thomas), Captain of the Rupe rt, April, 
1720. 

Lists of their services occur in Charnock. Any 
other biographical notices I shall be exceedingly 
glad to receive. A EW. 


Peter Prypar (3 8, xii. 151.) — 

“ Latterly the name of P. P. has been unwarrantably 
issumed by one Lawler, a poetaster of little or no wh 
merely to deceive the public, and to bring some profit to 
the writer and his bookseller.” —Biog. Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816. 

What did Lawler write under his stolen nam 
of P. P.? R. T. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO Woop Enenrar- 
ING AND Etcuine.—In a recent publication of 
Parker's I find a woodcut, the subject of which 
had been photographed on the block. I am 
anxious to know the details of the best proces 
for photographing on boxwood. Can any om 
kindly inform me where I can find such in print? 
Would it be possible to coat a copper plate with 
collodion, and photograph a subject on it, which 
could afterwards be etched with the needle in th 
usual way? What an immense boon to th 
etcher and engraver such a process would be? 

F. M.&. 


Q In THE CornER.— Two persons appear to 
have used this pseudonym: one, Epistles from 
Bath, 1817; the other — 

‘ Epistolary Stanzas, &c. to E. Peel, Esq., &c., witha 
opy of my recently published work, entitled The Liom 
of the Isle of Wight. Hammersmith, 1851.” 

O. HI. 6. 


xii. 106.)—1 


Are the authors known ? 
Seemve IN THE Dark (3° S. 
must wait a good while for an answer from the 
antipodes, but I dare say Mr. D. Brarr of Mel- 
bourne will oblige me with the name of the 
“biographer of Lamennais,” who says that this 
‘““very remarkable man” had the faculty of seemg 
in the dark. As I have not my back numbers al 
“N. & Q.” at hand, I cannot give the reference # 
another communication which recently appeared 02 
the same subject [ p. 178), wherein the writer me 
tions the case of a lady who was liable to congesti 
of the brain, and on such occasions acquired the 
power of seeing in the dark. No one acquainted 
with the laws of optics can for a moment enter 
tain the question of objective v ision being possible 
without any light at all. One might just as well 
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afirm that a man could breathe without air, or | 


stand upon nothing. Sight is the result of certain 
rays of light falling on the retina, and being con- 
veyed by the optic nerve to the brain. No light, 
no sight. The stories about persons seeing in the 


dark originate in the loose way in which people | 


often use words. Darkness is a vague term, and 
we often employ it in conversation to imply a very 
trifling amount of illumination. Thus we say that 
cats, owls, and other animals see in the dark; the 
fact being that their organs of sight are so con- 
structed as to allow of their discerning feebly 
illuminated objects, which to human eyes would 
be invisible. But let any nocturnal animal be 
absolutely deprived of all light whatever, and its 
faculty of vision is at once totally suspended. 
Your correspondent who quotes the case of the 
lady may rest assured that he has been in some 
way misinformed. Obstructed circulation of blood 
through the brain would have the effect of render- 
ing the organ less susceptible of ordinary visual 
impressions than it had been in its healthier state ; 
butit might at the same time increase the patient's 
“subjective vision,” and cause her to see the phan- 
toms of an excited brain with even more vividness 
than she would have seen external objects under 
ordinary circumstances of illumination. Strictly 
speaking, we do not see with our eyes, but we see 
with our brain through our eyes. " It is from not 
being acquainted with the physiological laws o 
vision that such constant mistakes are made as to 
what we see by means of an excitable brain, inde- 
pendently of external rays, and what the healthy 
brain perceives by means of such rays of light 
passing to it from surrounding objects. 
OPHTHALMOSOPHOS, 


SILVER PLATE on THE Door or A Pew.—May 
I ask if it was ever the custom in England for a 
proprietor to have his name engraved on a silver 
plate, and placed on the doer of his pew F 


“The silver plate 


: *, with Geo. Washington upon it, is 
still to be 


seen on the pew which he occupied in Christ's 
Church, as it was in the lifetime of the illustrious patriot.’ 
Ww. W. 
Malta. 


urrices with Answers. 


> ’ " . 
Bisnop ANpREWEs’s Brquvests.—Can you give 
me any information respecting Bishop Andrewes's 





charity ? To whom did that pious man make the 
beque st, and how and by whom is it now ad- 
ministered ? Tuvs. 

{Bishop Andrewes, by his will, bearing date 22nd 
Sept. 1626, bequeathed 20002. to be laid out in the pur- 


chase of 1002. lands by the year, to be employed for ever 
0 the , * s . 

to the relief of poor aged impotent persons past their 
labour, of poor widows, of orphans, and of poor prisoners, 
uld be 


He also bequeathed 


by such persons, and with such conditions as sh 
contained in a codicil to his will. 


fatherless 


2000/. for the purchase of impropriations as intended to be 
expressed in a codicil, and he appointed John Parker his 
executor. 

By the second codicil to his will he directed that his 
executor should disburse 2000. in the purchase of lands 
of the clear yearly value of 1002. or more, and should 
infeoff therewith such persons as he should thereafter 
name as feoffees in trust to the uses following : — (1.) To 
(2.) Of poor 
And 


Of poor prisoners.* Each of these four sorts yearly 





the relief of poor ager 


1 impotent persons. 
children. (3.) Of poor aged widows. 
(4, 
respectively 25/. a piece. 
mitted from time to time to new trustees: 
being Robert Strong, Esq., Rev. Alfred William Roberts, 
William Roberts, Esq., George Bankes, Esq., the Earl of 
Falmouth, and the Rev. Arthur Roberts. The stock is 
vested in the names of two or three of them. Reports of 


The property has been trans- 
those in 1838 


Charity Commissioners, 1838, vol. xxvi. p- 836, 


It appears also that Bishop Andrewes, by a codicil to 


his will, gave to the parson and churchwardens of St. 


Giles, Cripplegate, 1002. to the use of the poor. (Zbid. 


1829, vol. vii. p. 318.) Of his charities in this parish, 
Buckeridge says, in his funeral sermon, “ The first place 
he lived in was St. Giles’, there I speak my knowledge ; 


I do not say he began—sure I am he continued his charity: 
his certain alms there was ten pound per annum, which 
was paid quarterly by equal portions, and twelve pence 
every Sunday he came to church, and five shillings at 
eve mmunion,” 


t the prebendal house in Creed Lane, and recovered it 


I As prebendary of St. Pancras he 
buil 
to the church. } 


“HELL opeNeD To CuristrAns.” —This work 
was translated from the Italian of the Rev. F. 
Pinamonti. Dublin: Richard Grace, Catholic 
printer and bookseller, 1831. 

The book has seven woodcuts, representing the 
torture sinners suffer in hell. Is the author known 
to bibliographers, and what does “5. J.” stand 
for ? mR. ae 
Pinamonti, of the Society of Jesus, was an 
He first 
orders in the year 1647, and continued his sacred 





iscetic writer, born at Pistoja in 1632. 


took 
labours for twenty-six years. The Duchess of Modena chose 
im as her spiritual director ; Como III., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, also honoured him with his confidence. Father 
inamonti died at Orta, in the diocese of Novasse, June 

1703, The Hell Opened to 
Christians has passed through many editions, 1715, 1815, 
1819, 1851, & 


L l, 


English translation of 


he illustrations are terrifically fright- 


Mr. Crofton 
The Keen of 


Tur Crosste MSS,— The é 
1 
London, 1844), 


Croker, in his publication entitle 
the Nouth of Treland., « veg p- 13 ( 
has written as follows: — 


late 
] 


“ Among the Crosbie MSS. there is a curious letter, 
dated ‘Corke, y® last of June, 1641,’ addressed to him 
{ Pierce Ferriter] by Lady Kerry, which, by the permis- 


sion of Mr. Sainthill, who is about to edit these papers 








for the Camden Society, was printed by Lady Chatterton 
in her Rambles in the South of Ireland.” 

Can you tell me where these MSS. are at pre- 
sent? and whether there is any likelihood of their 


publication by the Camden Soc iety? They woul d 
prove, I think, an acceptable addition to Irish 
literature. ABHBA. 


fA portion of the Crosbie MSS, is in the British Mu- 

seum, Additional MS. 20,715, purchased at the sale of 

Thomas Crofton Croker on December 18, 1854. We are 
7 


inclined to think that the bulk of them are still 
library of Richard Sainthill, Esq 


in the 


Heresy.—W here can be found the best account 
of the origin and progress of the laws for the 
punishment of heresy in England ? W. ao ae 

[For a succinct account of the laws for the punishment 
of heresy, our correspondent cannot do better than consult 
Tomlins’s Law Dictionary. s. vy. ed. 1835; and for a more 
extended statement, James Baldwin Brown’s Historical 
Account of the Laws enacted against the Cath s; to 
which is added, a Short Account of the Laws for the 
Punishment of Heresy in General, and Copious Notes. 
Lond. 1813, 8vo. ] 


Replies. 


SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 
(3 S. viii. 308, 444; xi. 408; and Gent. Mag., 
N.S. xiv. 212, 360.) 

So much light has already been thrown on the 
pseudonyms of Sir R. Phillips by readers in 
“N. & Q.,” that I have little to add; though I 
have regularly worked at the matter, and ex- 
amined heaps of his school-books. But when 
books get to their 468th edition, it becomes a 
difficult matter to examine them, and there are 
few of Sir R. Phillips’s that had not a great num- 
ber of editions. Blair and Goldsmith were = most 
popular: then, probably, Mrs. or Miss M. Pelham 
(I do not think the euther ever dete wsimed f in his 


own mind whether she was married or not) and 
the Rey. S. (not J) Barrow, dubbed “ Vicar of 


Newton ” by the Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, 
which discovers in the supplement that itis “a 
fictitious name, fabricated to give some degree of 
credit to three very indifferent though inoffensiy 
compilations.” Our gallant knight was not very 
particular about that, an 
dc yubt _ it the “Rev.” di 
publications a gr ut deal n 
name w ild have given. Tal 
dictionary for an example. It abuses Sir R. Phillips 
when they know him, but they praise him ur ler 
his pseudony1 . 

He was a most industrious writer; for, beside 
many publications under his own name, including 
his chef d amuvre —A Million of Fact he was 
author of pseudonymous elem¢ ntary school worl 


there can be litt 
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whose numbers could have been counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands; and hence, I believe, the 
difficuity of obtaining them in the present day, 
If anyone were to ask me the way to make books 
of this kind scarce in the course of years, I should 
say print off hundreds of thous ands of copies 

It may seem curious that I should have been 
baulked in my inquiry upon Sir R. Phillips's 
pseudonyms, by the want of books at the British 
Museum. Nevertheless, it is a fact. There ig 
scarcely an origins! edition of his books there, 
and many not in any edition. AsI have befor 
hinted, the 468th edition is of little use in an in- 
quiry of this nature. The rubbish heap of the 
library wants increasing. Above I ha 
tioned all Sir R. Phillips’s pseudonyms 
known in “N. & Q.,” except Bossut, 
l’Abbé Bossut, Professor of Languages.” This 
he, no doubt, intended for the Abbé Ch. Bossut, 
the celebrated mathematician, who died in 1814, 
and not the celebrated Abbé Bossuet. There is 
a great deficiency at the British Museum of these 
books, more especially his Little French Grammar, 
1805. This Abbé Bossut, unlike most French- 
men of his time, was master of German and 
Italian, and published in both those language 
well as the French and Latin. 

‘Common Sense” was another of his disguises, 
used chiefly in the Monthly Magazine. 

I have not a doubt that “James Adair” is 
another of his masks. The advantage is very ob- 
vious: e. g. in “ Adair’s 500 Questions reduced 
from J. Goldsmith’s Jiistory,” Adair can praise 
Goldsmith, and per contra Goldsmith can recom- 
mend Adair, which Sir R. Phillips invariably did. 

Perhaps, however, your bibliographical saders 
would like something more to show “A lair” to 
be fictitious. I think this quotation will bh 
sufficient : — 








The author [James Adair pseud. Sir R. Phillips) 
long meditated to write a new History of England, im 








which more anecdote, and more information relative to 
manners and social improvements, should have had place 
than are to be found in Goldsmith's. . . . . which he 
beli is generally ypte i, I wuse the l ri 
t! my _this is frank— f his ow OK 
is that passe under the n {t iate 
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of two books: Le Buffon des Ecoles and The | thing as a law o’ gravitation! Wh 
English Spelling Book. I think he is at fault here | ot?” &c.—Jb. 1827, xxii. 125. 
in both instances ; but query, where did he get the It seems to me most strange 





hint? 
At first I thought it must be Thomas Clark, | nalist, printer, hosier, re 
the writer fa New 8S m of Aritl (Tic, 1812. No d yubt the edi 
And on se ing a summary of it in that witty worl information, whicl 
of Prot Morgan’s, i ical Bool 
duded th t it was Sir R. Phi age a . 
mary is what I ec te Sar to be 
Phi mer lind, as expressed in 


publica: 








Z 


—or some of his octogenarian r 
some interesting notes. 
OrtpHar H 








rs encyc 


aders,—can supply 





at would be the use 


that apparently so 


little should be recorded of this bookseller, jour- 


1, and knight. 


lopxedic store of 


mtinually astonishing me, 


samst, Bibliophile. 


but an exa nination of the book itself " LATTEN OR BRASS. 
gle nd I now } » om Mek thet 
belie : 1.3 . ¢ Ce 1.2772 . (3'¢ S, xii. 301.) 
the Rex C. C. Clarke is one of Sir R. Phillips's 
pseud 3. I am sorry to say that I know of no recorded 
George Hamilton, drawing master. The Ele- | analysis of the former of these metals, but cer- 
7 } 


ing, 1812. I fancy this is one of | tainly this is not caused by it 
ot seen the book. granted that it was identical with 

Robinson, Master of the Free | trary, they were known to be of 
ol at Ravenstondale, in Westmore- | tion. ap Seapay 8 vf vessels 0 
* An Easy Grammar of History, &c., | have been dug up in Lanarkshir 
somewhat mythical; and before I | of the tland ; and 
should like his identity proved. the custom to describe them 


English Spelling Book, by John | kettles, but this was evidently 







uth of Sco 


I 
] 
1d Smollet’s History, abdq., &c. to 1815, | of their horologes, finding the n 


Who was D. Robinson 2 Was | much more durable than the 
hed by Sir R. Phillips : col 
ps's life must have been one full of 
necdote and chs apters of accidents. His relations | W , . 
with printing and the manufacture of books must | these vessels were imported fro 
alone, I should think, be of the greatest interest; | I have often discussed with bri 
ears to oe left scarcely a scrap of in- in Scotland the adv isability of 
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. . . . . . , y ] 
formation on any point, except what is indirectly | of these vessels analyzed, but th 
from his works. Are there any | Culties stand in the way : — 





t Ler 
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ence to him in “N. & Q.” His habi were | Would not be satisfactory or decisi 





the fi + ie 2. Collectors would object 
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lated from 38, Norfolk Street, Strand, | Of these vessels from the peasant 
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ions to him anvwhere? I think it 1. The examination of a single 
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red by removing any large portion of 
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m the continent. 
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specimen, which 
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Could not the School of Mines in Jermyn Street 
undertake the investigation of these points ? They 
are very interesting, and quite in their way. 

Grorce VERE IRVING. 





Your correspondent is mistaken in supposing 
that no analysis of the medieval composition of 
this metal has been published. In the introduc- 
tion to Waller’s magnificent work on Monumental 
Brasses, the analysis of Flemish brass, now pre- 
served in the Museum of Practical Science in 
Jermyn Street, is thus given:— “Copper 64; 
zine 29°5; lead 3-5; tin 3=100.” 

Flanders was early celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of plates of latten called “cullen” plate, 
from Ceulon or Cologne, where such plates were 
principally made. Waller says the sheets of 
metal were cast to near the size required, in a 
mould formed of two cakes of loam; there was 
no hammering except by wooden mallets—an 
operation known as “ planishing,” the object of 
which is to get rid of any twist or bend. The 
average size of the sheets is generally from two 


| the most from a place called Worley Hill. 


—. 


“ Thistleworth or Isleworth, a place scituate upon the 
Thamise. Not farr from whence betwene it and Wortog 
is a copper and brass myll wher it is wrought out of the 
oar, melted, and forged. The oar or earth wherof it is 
contryved is browght out of Somersetshire from Mendipp, 
The carri 


| is by wayne, which can not but be very chardgeable, 


The workemen make plates both of copper and brasse of 
all scyces, little and great, thick and thyn, for all pur 
poses, They make also kyttles. ‘Their furnase and forge 
are blown with great bellowes, raysed with the force of 
the water, and suppressed agayne with a great poyes and 
weyght. And the hammers wherwith they work their 


| plates are very great and weightie, some of them of 


feet six inches to two feet eight inches, but there | 


is one at Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, 
somewhat over three feet; and the Flemish brass 
just alluded to has plates measuring three feet 
two inches by one foot ten and a half inches. 
The thickness or gauge is about one-eighth of an 
inch, but, being always unequal, varies much in 
the same plate. The mode of manufacture was 


not calculated te produce a substance of homo- | 
| attempted of late by Sinan, the Bassa, to ioyne 


geneous structure. Thus it is often found full of 
air-bubbles and flaws, and a brass much worn will 
show a number of small holes upon its surface. 
Many persons consider that France is the coun- 
try in which the monumental brass originated, 
for the enamelled metal work of Limoges is of 
early date, and of great celebrity. As early as 
1150 an enamelled plate was placed in the church 
of St. Julien at Le Mans, to the memory of Geof- 
frey Plantagenet. This is now preserved in the 
museum of that town, and is engraved in Stot- 
hard’s Monumental Effigies. It must, however, 


be remembered that these were all of small size, 


not laid upon the floor; and of copper, not brass, 
the latter not bearing the heat required for fusing 
the metallic oxides. 

The manufacture of brass was not introduced 
into England till the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Queen Elizabeth granted a patent (Sept. 
17, 1565) to William Humfrey, Assay Master of 
the Mint, and Christ ypher Shutz, “an Almain,” to 
search and mine for calamine, and to have the 
use of it for making all sorts of battery wares, 
cast works, and wire of latten. 
of works at Isleworth was granted to John Brode. 
In the Introduction to Norden’s Description of 
Essex (p. xiii. London Camden Society), the mill 
is described as follows : — 


In 1584 a lease | 


wrought and beaten iron, some of cast iron of 200, 300, 
some 400 weight, which hammers so massye are lifted 
up by an artificiall engine, by the force of the water, in 
that altogeather semblable to the iron myll hammers 
They have snippers wherwith they snyppe and pare their 
plates, which snippers being also of a huge greatnes, farr 
beyond the powr of man to use, are so artificially placed 
and such ingenious devises therunto added, that by the 
mocon of the water also the snippers open and shut, and 
performe that with great facilitye which ells were very 
harde to be done.” 
Joun Prieeort, Jey. 


ANCIENT CANALS AT SUEZ. 
(2°4 §S., iii. 464.) 

In a map of Egypt given in the Travels of Line 
chooten, a.p. 1576, two canals from Suez conneet- 
ing the Red Sea with the Mediterranean are 
given, one of which, running in a straight line 
northwards to the Mediterranean, is marked “a 
Dyche begonne in Ancient tyme, and somewhat 


both Seas together;”’ while the other, running in 
a westerly direction into the Nile, is marked “s 
Dyche called Fossa Traiana,” the Fossa Trajani of 
Wilkinson’s Map of Aigyptus Antiqua. 

Tytler in his Elements of History, not at hand to 
refer to, says that in 1497 the Venetians, after an 
ineffectual project of cutting through the Isthmus 
of Suez, failed in an attempt to interrupt the 
Portuguese fleet at the mouths of the Red Ses 
and Persian Gulf; and in p. 356, “ History of 
the Ottoman Empire,” Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
it is stated that Selim, the second emperor of the 
Turks, 1566-1574, projected the important enter 
prise of cutting a ship canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

The names Sinan and Osman, both of whom 
held office as pasha successively during the reign 
of Amurath it, the successor of Selim, nearly 
correspond with Sinan, the Bassa, referred to by 
Linschooten, but no mention whatever of this very 
important undertaking is given in either Knolles, 
or Cantemir’s History of the Turks. 

Queries :—Are the two separate canals given by 
Linschooten to be found in other maps of the 

eriod referred to; and does M. Lessep’s canal, now 
Peing cut, follow in any part the course of either’ 
In what works are accounts of the attemp 
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made by the Venetians to reopen the canal in 

1487, and the subsequent one, near a century after- 

wards, by Sinan, Bassa, to be found ? and was the 

canal running in a straight line from the Red Sea 

into the Medite srranean at any time navigated by 

the Venetians ? R. R. W. Et.is. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


COLBERT, BISHOP OF RODEZ. 

(3 S, xii. 226, 272, 31 

While the bishop was clearly a Cuthbert of 
Castlehill, Inverness, it by no means follows that 
he belonged to the family of “ Colbert, Marquis 
de Seignelay,” of which A. 8. A. thinks “ there 
can hardly be a doubt.” It does not appear whe- 
ther he bore the titular name “ De Seignelay ’ 
during /ife, or if it was given to him after death. 
In the former case, it may have been complaisance 
on the good bishop’s part towards his suppose d 
French cousins ; if the latter, then the assumption 
by the De Seignelays of the bishop as a relative 
was in perfect accordance with the proceedings of 
their great ancestor. M. Michel devotes a page 
or two to a most amusing account of “les efforts 
Financier made “ pour se 
rattacher a la noblesse,”’ and of their total discom- 
fiture. Though quite a man of the people, being 
the son of a wine-merchant at Rheims, Colbert 
pretended descent from the kings of Scotland 
through a fictitious Richard Colbert, a “ preux 
chivalier,” said to have been buried at Rheims in 
1300, with this inscription on his tomb : — 

“En Ecosse j’eus le berceau, 
Et Rheims m’a donné le tombeau.” 

He also made his master write to Charles II. 
to cause inquiries to be made in Scotland about 
his supposed ancestors. Charles replied to Louis 
that nothing had been found except a name re- 
sembling that of Colbert among very small people 
(“le plus a peuple”), and that the minister 
vy his pride (Les Ecossais, i. p- 36, 
note). This rebuff, s aid to have been due to the 
influence of Lauderdale, was got over after Col- 
bert’s death, and his family in 1686 obtained an 
attestation of their descent from the Cuthberts 
of Castlehill (ratified by a Scottish Act of Parlia- 
ment), which is said on high authority to be “a 
tissue of fable and grandil« juence ” (Riddell’ 3 
Reply to the Partition of the Leni . 1835, pp- 
iu-4.) 

Colbert’s weak point, or “ manie,” as M. Michel 
illery on the 


puérils,” which the 


n 
lu 


was deceived |} 


styles it, was a fr juent subject of r 


part of Louis XIV. It was shared by another 
great man of the era preceding —Sully, the minis- 
ter of Henry IV., who claimed descent from the 
Scottish Bethunes, and relati mship to James 
Beaton, the last Re man Catholic Archbishop of 
Glasgow, who died in France in 1603. On this 


Michel remarks (ii. pp. 140-1), “ Pour mon compte, 


j’y crois peu,” and proceeds to show how Sully’s 
father was a mere adventurer, who said he 
came from Scotland, and obtained, not in the 
most honourable way, the heiress of Rosny. The 
Sullys, however, bribed the eminent genealo- 
gist, André du Chesne, to attach them to the 
Bethunes of Flanders, the root of the Scottish 
Beatons. 

M. Michel, besides these, has collected many 
instances showing the curious fashion among his 
countrymen, both high and low, of commencing 
their pedigrees with a Scottish ancestor. The 
kindred practice is notorious in our own country 
of commencing a “ doubtful” pedigree either with 
a Norman who “came in” with the Conqueror, 
or with a Saxon who was “ at home”’ at the time. 

ANGLO-ScotTvs. 
TRADITIONS AND LANGUAGE, 
245, 354.) 

I beg Mr. Nicnotson’s acceptance of my sin- 
cere reciprocation of regret that I misunde rstood 
what I considered the slighting personalities of 
his letter. Indeed I felt them so strongly, that I 
would not have replied at all were it not that his 
and my letters appeared in a public English 
journal; and I was afraid that if I did not reply, 
your nation, so famous for the noble art of self- 
defence, might think I was a man who wrote 
about what he did not understand, and that I fled 
when I met my match. I shall not absolutely 
deny Mr. Nicnotson’s charge of my being “ un- 
generous,” but I assure you that several of your 
readers (utter strangers to me, and, from their 
style and address, I presume them to be English- 
men,) took the same meaning from Mr. NicHoL- 
son’s letter that I did. I say this to show merely 
that my error did not arise from an obliquity 
exclusively Irish. 

I have received no information from your cor- 
respondents on the subjects of my five questions 
regarding Homeric traditions and language. The 
matter remains exactly as I found it; and the 
cause is only too plain, namely, except Mr. N1- 
CHOLSON, none of your correspondents have read 
Mr. Paley’s Introduction. I beg leave to conclude 
this matter with five observations which will 
answer Mr. Nicwotson, and justify my having 
asked the questions. 

1. If any of your readers will refer to Dr. 
Donaldson’s admirable edition of Pindar, he will 
find that the words Aéyew and ypdpew never mean 
“to read” or “to write” in Pindar. For all I 
know, the arts of reading and writing may have 
been known in Egypt or Peru B.c. 900; but those 
arts cannot have been known in Greece at that 
date: for Pindar, who flourished s.c, 490, was 
not acquainted with them. 

That the traditions contained in Pindar, the 
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Tragics and the Cyclis, are. older than those con- 
tained in our Iliad and Odyssey, is evident; be- 
cause those contained in the former are more 
cruel, indecent, and uncouth than those contained 
in the latter. 

3. That our Iliad and Odyssey were preserved 
merely by means of human memory, is a thing 
unparalleled; and David Hume has proved, more 
than a century ago, that a singular phenomenon 
can neither be argued from nor assumed. 

4, The stories narrated in our Iliad and Odyssey 
are ignored by Pindar and the Tragics, who pro- 
bably never saw those poems; and, more extra- 
ordinary still, thdse stories are almost ignored by 
Lucilius, Ovid, and Virgil, who must have 
those poems. 

5. Our Jiiad abounds 
language and tradition. 








seen 


incongruities of 
I shall give one instance 
of each. 

(A.) At so early a 
107, 


Marri xaxar, ot 7H 


stage as lines 105, 106, and 
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6, Chichester Street, 


if these lines we have (i.) the Attic | 


never again repeated in our Iliad or Odyssey; and | 


I am not acquainted with it elsewhere, except in 
Theocritus, Jd. xx. 19, (iii.) elras, not requiring | 


the digamma; in the second line we have (iv.) 
the article again, and (v.) in the third line we 
have the same elras, requiring the digamma! 

(s.) The compiler of our Jhiad and Odyssey 
ascribes to the heroes their Homeric character, 
but essentially alters their characters and actions 
to suit his own dramatic purposes. In schylus’ 
Myrmidons, Sophocles’ Ajaz, and the Scholiast 


on the Philoctetes, the character of Achilles is 
described as inhumanly abominable ; and, accord- | 
ingly, the «i mpiler of our Iliad (xx. 467-8) 
thus characterises Achilles : — 

Ou ydp Ti yAuKi@unos dy 1p hv, ovd' &yavidpwr, 

"AAAa wda’ éumeuads. 

But, according to the c mpiler of our Iliad 
(xxiv. 157-8), Achilles — 

Otre yap dot tdpw obr’ &oxomos otr’ AT hue, 


AAAa ma@A éviuKeéws ixérew redidhoera ave pos. 


In short, according to the compiler, after burying 
Patroclus, Achilles embraced the Quaker per- 


suasio 
I assert fearlessly that these two incongruities 
and u.) are too grot sque, and are utterly un- 
} I could furnish a vast number of similar 
incongruities, but “‘N. & Q.” should not be turned 
into a ¢ HI ca. 
One word of explanation, to prevent misunder- 
standing. Let none of your readers suppose that 


y 
} 
i 
? 


, 
. i " . t 
I wish to disparage the genius who cor ipiled our 


(34 S. XII. Nov. 16, 67, 





Iliad and Odyssey, and who certainly was not 
Homer. I consider the compiler to be the greatest 
genius I know of. Next to the compiler, I should 
place his editor—Mr. Paley of Cambridge. The 
synthetical genius of the compiler is almogt 
| equalled by the analytical genius of his editor, 
the English Longinus — 


“ Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself that creat sublime he draws,” 
nn . . . 

T'nos. L’ Esrraneg,. 


selfast. 


Tae Bayonet (3"*S., xii. 287, 364.) —Your cor. 
respondent, SEBASTIAN, will find an account of a 
crossing of bayonets in Sir John Stuart's Despatch 
of July 6, 1806, which gives a report of the battle. 

E. 

Latin Porm (3" S. xii. 308.)—I have much 
pleasure in directing the attention of J. B. W. to 
Crofton Croker’s Killarney Legends, edition of ] 831, 
p. 57. The poem in question runs as follows: — 

“ Quam pulchra sunt ova, 
Cum alba et nova 
In stabulo scite leguntur, 
Et a Margery bella— 
Que festiva puella!— 
Pinguis lardi cum frustis coquuntur. 
“ Ut belles in prato 
Aprico et lato 
Sub sole, tam lete renident 
Ova tosta in mensa, 
Mappa bene extensa, 
Nitidissima lance consident.” 
The following is the rendering into English :— 
“ © ’tis ergs are a treat 
When, so white and so sweet, 
From under the manger they’re taken, 
And by fair Margery, 
Och! ‘tis she’s full of glee, 
They are fried with fat rashers of bacon. 
“ Just like daisies all spread 
O’er a broad sunny mead, 
In the sunbeams so beauteously shining, 
Are fried eggs well displayed 
On a dish, when we've laid 
The cloth, and are thinking of dining.” 
Lrom F. 

The “certain medieval Latin poem,” and “the 
English version of it,” which J. B. W. is anxious 
to find, were both written by me for insertion m 
one of the legends of the late Mr. Croker’s Fairy 
Lege nds of the South of Ireland. ' 
be found in the appendix to Bohn’s edition of my 
Fairy-Mythology. Tuos. KeIGHTLEY. 


They will als 


Dear As A Brett (3" S. xii. 299.) — Has it 





h the origi 


yet been pointed out, in connection v 
of this saying, that Falstaff, in describing Poins, 
speaks of him as having ‘‘no more conceit in him 
than is in a mallet”? It would seem from this 





that the common wooden implement here named 
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was a familiar illustration of want of sense in 
Shakspeare’s day, as block or post is in our own. 
And between the mallet and the beetle is no great 
difference. I may remark that Mr. Charles 
Knight, in a note on the passage in his Pictorial 
Edition, explains mallet as being another form of 
mallard, b it this seems to me making a difficulty 
needlessly. ALFRED AINGER. 
SURIAL OF LIvineG Persons (3" 8. x. 89, 139, 
936, 279.) —To obviate this “ abuse and dangerous 
evil,” spoken of in Alban Butler’s Life of Saint 
Camillus, and which R. & M. (279) seem incre- 
dulous about, a custom obtains in the Campo 
Santo at Munich, of leaving corpses, with the lid 
of the coffin off, exposed on a marble slab fora 
day or two, with strings fastened to the hands and 
feet, so that the least motion of the body causes a 
bell to ring, which being heard by a person set 
there purposely to watch night and day, any 
poor creature thus prematurely sent ad patres 
may be rescued. -~ - 





“Ovrt or Gop’s BLESSING INTO THE WARM Sun” 
(34S, xi. 413.) — Fuller in his account of York- 
shire, in the Worthies of England, vol. iii. p. 391, 
after describing its extent and situation, adds : — 
“Indeed, though other counties have more of the 
warm sun, this hath as much as any of God’s 
(temporal! blessings.” And then he proceeds to 
show what these blessings are. The first edition 
of Fuller's Worthies was published in 1662, in 
folio; but I have quoted from the new edition by 
Dr. Nuttall, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1840. W.H. W. T. 

Somerset House. 





Passace In St. Jerome (3'¢ §. xii. 330.)— 
The passage in the original is as follows: — 

“Quoties diem illum considero, toto corpore contre- 
misco; sive enim comedo, sive bibo, sive aliquid aliud 
facio, semper videtur illa tuba terribilis sonare in auribus 
meis: Surgite, mortui, venite ad judicium.” 

I am unable at present to give the reference 
I have seen the passage quoted as from St. Jerome 
on St. Matthew: but it does not occur in his 
commentary on Chapter xxiv., where one would 
expect to find it. Nor have I found it after a 
careful search through his comments on the vari 
passages of the greater and lesser prophets, and of 
the psalms, where it would seem likely to occur. 
St. Jerome undoubtedly wrote the above of 
self, and described himself as thus affected by the 














the ight the great day of judgment, during 
his retirement in the latter part of his life in his 
monastery at Bethlehem. F.C. i. 

CoMPARISONS ARE Oprovs (3" S. xii. 278.)—A 
language so rich in proverbs as the Spanish un- 


doubted|vy is 


could scarcely be without 7ts version 
~ ; 
of the above. 


; I have found it in the Dictionary 
of the Spanish Academy (reducido 4 un tomo) 


quarta edic ion, tt dy Madrid, 1803, p. 594. It will 
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probably be found in any edition of the same work 


at the word “ odioso” : — 

“Toda comparacion es odiosa, Expr. vulg. con que se 
vituperan algunos cuentos y similes, que se suelen traer 
en la conservacion (sic) para zaherir 4 alguna persona. 
Umnis comparatio tedium parit.” 

Which may be translated thus: — 

“ All comparison is odious ; a common expression, used 
for censuring any stories and comparisons which people 
are accustomed to bring into conversation when they 
wish to disparage another.” 

The word conservacion is evidently a misprint for 
The source of the Latin form is not 

H. J. FENNELL. 


conversac i0n. 
given. 

Dublin. 

“Tre Scnuoort or Patience” (3'™ S. xii. 309.) 
I fear that not only the titlepage, but also the 
a Epistle Dedicatory ” and the address *‘ To the 
Reader,” are wanting in the copy of this book 
possessed by W. E. A. A. My copy is complete ; 
the dedication is to the Earl of Warwick, and is 
signed “D. L.” The address “To the Reader” 
says : — 

“The Authour was wondrous fruitfull in procreation 
of children (Books). . . . Many, if not most of them, were 
orn in Germany at Court, with great joy and comfort; 
and now, having gotten lawfull authoritie from Superiors, 
they generally consented to travel. One of the eldest of 
them (Considerations of Eternitic) was made Denizen a 
good while since in this Kingdom ; and I, since meeting 
with two other of the younger ( Prodromus Eternitatis and 
Gymnasium Patientia), brought them home, and having 
taught them to speak English, did the best I could to 
procure them a freedom as well.” 


The engraved titlepage of this excellent little 
volume is — 

“The School of Patience, in three Books. By H. 
Drexelius. Cambridge: Printed by Roger Daniel, Printer 
to the University, 1640, and are sold at the Angel in 
Popes head alley —W. Marshal, scul,” 

At p- 153, he 
Marigold. 

Henley. 


mentions his book called The 
Joun 8S. Bury. 


Dutcno Tragepy (3'4 §, xii. 24.) —The author, 
very inaccurately cited, is not “ Lack rque,” but 
De Clercq, who, in his notice of the Baroness de 
Lannoy, says: — 

“ Hare Belegering van Haarlem, haar Lec 

even haar eene regelmagtige aanspraak op de hulde van 
het nageslacht. Ree hier is de toon overal hooger 


en Cleopatra 











temd; doch ook, hetgeen mischien de verhessing wel 
eens vergezelt, eenigzius overdreven., De naam van 
Vaderland en vrijheid ontmoet men overal, en wanneer 
Ripperda op het antwoord van Quiry *Gij spreekt eens 
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“* Ach! waarom bin ik niet een Betavier geboren.’ ”— 
P. 304, 

“Verhandelin van der heer Willem de Clercq, ter 
beantwoording der Vraag; Welken invloed heeft 
vreemde letterkunde, inzonderheid de _ Italiaansche, 
Spaansche, Fransche, en Duitsche, gehad op de Neder- 
landsche Taal en Letterkunde, sints het begin der 15 
eeuw tot op onze dagen ? Amsterdam, 1826, 8vo, pp. 
351. 

I have not met with any work of the Baroness 
Lannoy except in extracts. She had a high repu- 


tation in her time, 1738-1782, and was a friend of 


Bouterweck, who wrote some eulogistic verses on 
her death. One of her admirers welcomed the 
siege of Haarlem with : — 

“ Nooit heft een Vrouwestem zoo op ‘t tooneel cedonderd, 

Met Dichtorakels, die *t verstand te boven gaan.” 

And another gives a charming sketch of her non- 
poetical life — 
“... nit aadlijk bloed geteeld 

Een Vrow die kundig is in huisselijke zaaken, 

Die zich bevallig kleedt naar eisch der niewste smaaken, 

Die ’t aan behendigheid in spel noch dans ontbreekt, 

En cierlijk van het weér en van de mode spreekt.” 

, 332. 
(Hofduk, Geschiednis der Nederlandsch Letterhunde. 
Amsterdam, 1867, 8vo, pp. 530.) 

The American essayist seems to sneer, not at 
the way in which national pride is expressed, but 
that it should be felt by a Dutchman. Who had 
better ground for it than a Dutchman at the siege 
of Haarlem? Moreover his posterity have no 
reason to be ashamed of a country which has pro- 
duced in art, literature, and statesmanship, Rem- 
brandt, Grotius, Vondel, Bouterweck, and Wil- 
liam ITI., and has always paid twenty shillings in 
the pound. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Punnine Morrtors (3" S, xii. 178, 276.) —The 
motto of the Barrys (Earls of Barrymore, and 
Viscounts of Buttevant, now extinct), adopted, I 
suppose, from their ancient possessions in the 
county of Cork, was, and perhaps is, Boutez en 
avant, The family crest is a bull's head. 


E. L. S. 


Noruine New (5° 8. xii. 306.)—I think a very 
amusing refere1 to the use of crinoline in the 
time of Homer, before the taste for female beauty 
had “degenerated from the Hottentot to the Me- 
dicean Venus,” will be found in an article on that 
poet which appeared in Blackwood many years 
ago; I think it was in vol. xlii., but I have not the 
means of verifying this at hand. Rvsticvs. 














Carrine = Carrion (3™ S. ix. 97, 165.)— 
Your correspondent Mr. Campsect thinks that 
Mr. Halliwell is wrong in interpreting carring = 
carcase, and suggests carrion as the true meaning. 
The following quotation from “ The Vision of 
Piers Plowman” will show that Mr. Halliwell is 
right. Piers is making his will, and says: — 


“The Chirche schal haue my Careyne* And kepe 
mi Bones.” 
(Pass. vii. line 84, of Early English Text Society's 
edition. ) ; 
H. Fisuwicr, 


Drawines (3' 8, xii. 24.)—Let me recommend 
A. F, B. to try india-rubber for mounting his 
drawings. It is the best thing to mount photo- 
graphs with that I know of, as it never cockles 
the paper. It may be procured in shilling boxes 
at Matthews’, Charing Cross, London, Ad, 


Larce Parer Corres (3 S. xii. 25.) —Dp. 
Dibdin in a note in page 492 of the new edition of 
his Bibliomania, published in 1842, saysit is rarely 
one meets with books printed on large paper in 
this country before the year 1600. He is speaking 
of a large paper copy of Scot's Discovery of Witch 
craft, 1584, which he states is probably unique, 
This is the only work on large paper previous to 
1600 mentioned by Dibdin. W. H. W. T. 

Somerset House. 

AUSTRALIAN Boomerane (3 8S, xi. 334.) — 
Your correspondent should consult an able article 
on this subject by Professor Joseph Lovering, of 
Harvard University, in the American Almanac for 
1859, pp. 67-76. — S. W. P. 

New York. 

Deracnep Brack-Letrer Lear (3™ S. xii. 
307.)—Probably the passage found by W. C. B. 
may be the “sylva” on part of the second book 
of Justinian’s Institutes, in which the subjects 
are treated of which appear in the fragments 
quoted. My copy of the Institutes is “ Lugduni, 
apud Antonium Vincentium, M.D.LIII.,” with the 
annotations of Sylvester Aldobrandini. I have 
not found in it the “sylva” of W. C. B’s frag- 
ments, The following passages are from the text 
of the Institutes, on the capacity of a prodigus to 
make a will. They are from the chapter—‘ Qui- 
bus non est permissum facere testamentum — 

“Item prodigus, cui bonorum suorum administratio 
interdicta est, testamentum facere non potest.” 


Just before it is laid down: “Item furiosi, quia 
mente cerent,”"—with much more. But this, I 
think, will be sufficient to direct W. C. B. to 
further search. 

ff. is one of the abbreviations of reference in 
civil law. In the Oxford edition, 1679, of Lynd- 
wood’s Provinciale, an explanatory list of these 
abbreviations is given. Thus — 

“In June Crvii. — Jurisconsulti veteres pro Paw 
dectis posuerunt literam Grecam I, quam ex incuria vel 
ignorantia succedanei scriptores mutarunt in H et tandem 
in fF. Et sic allegantur Digesta seu Pandect ff de 
damno infecto, 1. si finita, Id est, in libro Digestoram, 
sub titulo de damno infecto, in lege qua in ipit, # 


Jinita.” 


The case of the late Mr. Windham was @ 
illustration of the wisdom of the civil law, and 
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the defect of our own. Those who wished to 
save his estates were compelled to endeavour to 
prove him to be furiosus. With, I suppose, a 
yery general assent of opinion against them, they 
failed. He was not furrosus. But he was clearly 
prodigus. If the provision as to the prodigus had 
existed in English law, a series of unfortunate 
events, before and after his case in court, which 
were published from time to time in the news- 
papers, might have been prevented. D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Juper Pace (3 8. i. 153.) — How is it that 
there is a confusion as to the Christian name of 
the hanging judge? In All the Year Round, Sept. 
7, 1867, he is called Sir Gregory Page; and it is 
stated that he was one of a committee of the 
House of Commons who examined Bambridge the 
cruel and extortionate warden of the Fleet Prison; 
but Bambridge’s case was inquired into in 1728, 
and Page became a judge of the Court of Exche- 
quer ten years before. Upon this promotion to 
the judicial bench he gave a massive silver flagon 
to Steeple Aston church, for use at celebrations of 
the Holy Communion, It is still in excellent pre- 
servation, and inscribed with Baron Page’s true 
Christian name, Francis, as is his monument also. 
In 1842 [entered the vault where he was interred, 
Icannot say buried, and brought up for the in- 
spection of my wife and others the incised coffin- 
plate, easily removed from the decayed outer 
coffin whereon I afterwards replaced it. This was 
about the time that Whitehead published his 
novel of Richard Savage, in which . called the 
judge Sir Arthur Page. I have not been able to 
verify the Christian name by reference to his bap- 
tismal register, nor do I know where he was born. 
He was seven years old when his father was pre- 
sented by Eton College to the vicarage of Blox- 
ham, Oxfordshire, which he held twenty-eight 
years, till his death in May, 1696, twelve years 
before his son obtained a seat in Parliament. His 
name is regularly printed Francis in the headings 
of Strange’s Reports, so that I am at a loss to 
know why he is called Arthur and Gregory. 
believe there was a Sir Gregory Page an M.P. a 
a later period, but no connection of the judge’s. 
In 1729 Sir Francis Page presided at the ‘trial of 
Bambridge, aud at that of his successor as war- 
den, John Huggins. Wim WINe. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


| 


; There is an excellent account of Sir Francis Page in 
Foss's Judges of England, viii, 143.—Ep. 


SERJEANTS’ Ropes (3S, x. 5, 199: xii. 220.) 
Mr. Work ARD is probably aware that at least one 
living serjeant of the old school regularly appears 
m court in “ purple garments ” on red-letter days. 
I belie ve he is the only one; but at anv rate this 
privilege of his rank will so soon belong only to 





past history that my learned friend is worth com- 
memorating in your pages. 

While I am on this subject I may add a piece 
of explanation on a point evidently “ not generally 
known ” among your unprofessional readers. One 
often finds it stated, as if it were a privilege of 
serjeants, that they are entitled to be addressed as 
“ Brothers” by the Bench. As a matter of fact 
this is no privilege at all, but the consequence of 
an old custom (I believe I may say necessity) of 
selecting the Common Law Judges from the 
members of Serjeants’ Inn. Originally, of course, 
barristers simpliciter (including Queen’s Counsel) 
were mere students, not eligible for the ermine at 
all. As this state of things gradually altered, 
and serjeants little by little lost their old mono- 
polies and rights, the practice as to judicial ap- 
pointments changed too, while the ancient theory 
was retained. Accordingly every judge created 
now-a-days from the ranks of Q. C.’s, or stuff 
gowns, is first made a serjeant—in other words a 
member of the brotherhood of Serjeants’ Inn. And 
in this Inn all dine together on certain days in 
every Term, as equal members of the fraternity 
which once represented the entire legal profession. 

R. C. L. 

The Temple. 

“ Marium Vice-Prxrectvs (34 S. x. 7.)—The 
Duke of Wellington was also a landsman, and yet 
he was “ Master of the Cinque Ports,” as was 
after him, if I mistake not, Lord Palmerston. 

P. A. L. 

Ion, Mona, Juno, etc. (3' S. xii. 262.)—If 
Busney Hearn desires to see his theory carried 
out, let him read Bryant’s Antient Mythology, sub 

J. Wiixms, B.C.L. 


00 thus. 


Espec (3" S, xii. 317.) —As the Hustings Court 
at Oxford is of limited jurisdiction, I apprehend 
that both plaintiff and defendant were inkabitante 
of Oxford, and that it could not take cognisance of 
any cause affecting estates in the Northern counties, 
even if all cases of freehold, mayhem, and treason, 
were not expressly exempted from its cognisance by 
the charter constituting the court. Middleton, 
or Middleton Stoney, is a parish in Oxfordshire 
where Lord Jersey had a seat, and bred his cele- 
brated horse Bay Middleton, winner of the Derby 
in 1836. Most probably, therefore, William de 
Middleton came from that village. If“ le Espec”’ 
was a local name, I should rather have expected 
to find “ de I’Espec.” J. Wirxres, B.C.L. 


THEOBALD Wore Tone (3" S. xii. 254, 289.) 
Captain Cuttle’s territory being no fit arena for 
politics or personalities, [ hasten to apprise Mr. 
PINKERTON that my allusion to the guo and the 
quomodo of Tone’s death resembles rather Byron’s 
post-obit mention of that of Lord Castlereagh 
than the language or the temper, of an Orange 
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Lodge. His recollection of my former assurance 
(“N. & Q.” 3" 8. viii. 175) might have satisfied 
him that he may sit therein, and among its most 
distinguished members, without hearing a senti- 
ment or a suggestion which could offend a fellow- 
Christian, be he even one of those who deny th 
Christian fellowship. ; 

Thus far in the vindication of my brethren: and 
now a few words on my ov . If Mr. Pr- 
KERTON tak bl ‘ t’s revisior 
he will see that I have neit] 
eminent person, J 
grammar of “a homines 
placed hi I ; 
eighters. It may be that I have treated too 
hastily the chronology of a tenpenny-bit, or its 
capability as the death-means of the illfated con- 
vict in comparison with a sharpened shilling or 
a concealed penknife ; but surely it was no falsi- 
fication to say that the cart was at the 
door when his advocate warned the Court of 
King’s Bench that he was in peril of immediate 
execution, while the writ of habeas corpus was 
being made out. The avro@avacta filially and 
honourably vindicated by his son, as preferable to 
the hangman’s hands, but perverted by the faction 
into “ assassination in his cell,” was constantly 
and universally scouted as a deed villanous alike 
and useless. 

Mr. PINKERTON’s name 
enables me to sign mmunication with my 
usual triliterals. E. L. 8. 


319.)—T. H. ¢ 


od me. I did not allude to the 
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Prior’s Porms (3S. xii. 291, 


has misunders 
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edition which the Editor’s word was sufficient to 
satisfy me of, that of 1 

cerns the first issue of 17 
as far : 
which the pri 


edition, 1827 






27. My asserti 
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n con- 





, which appears to me, 
my copy goes, not to have had the plate 
iriency of the publisher of the third 


( possessed by T. H. C.) furnished 


pportunity of asking the correction 
for babble re ad bubble. Dk an 
* the South Sea juggle. 





+ Freta (3 §S. xii. 26! 
Marquess of Londonderry thus narrates tl 


of Ee] Seliasee — 








of the 5th Regiment at the battle 

*They marched up in line, firing with t Iness ; 
and n th 1 f only a few 1 : their 
ad r r bavonets to t i posi 
ti ’ r | forwa This is, I l t 
inst l of a ur I : 
made upon cavalry | tr line.”— A re of 
the Peninsular War, & to, I 1, 1828, | ); By 
L 18 284, 


Lord Londonderry ser 
sular War as ac 


l through the Penin- 
avalry officer of distinction, and 








a 
was therefore no mean authority on such a ques 
tion. BJ. FENNEL, 

Dublin. 

The 3rd, or “ Fighting,” 
sular War, » commanded by Picton, was composed 
of the 5th (not then Fusiliers), 45th, 74th, 77th, 
83rd, 88th, and 94th regiments 

Picton’s division at Waterloo was the 5 
he fell while cheering on its left brigade 
to its decisive charge ninst the 
sion of Donzel No cavalry had taken part 
the attack on this portion of the position, a1 
feat of “ chargi: 
cavalry” has been unattempted even by that in- 
fantry which Bugeaud considered “la plus r- 
doutable de l'Europe,” and which Foy “had 
en yield.” 


At El Boden, the 5th, in line, 
retook guns from cavalry, also in line; and Ridge, 
not Picton, led them. 

The conspicuous gallantry of the new 3rd divi- 
sion at Waterloo would have rendered the chang- 
ing of the number under which they had distin- 
guished themselves a most ungracious act on the 
part of the duke. Not one of Picton’s old Penin- 
sular battalions was even present in the battle. 
The veterans of Spain and Portugal were scarte 
on that eventful day; but the defeat of r peated 
attacks of successive columns of cuirassiers by the 
30th, 33rd, 69th, and 73rd regiments, proved that 
they were fully capable of maintaining the fame 
of their illustrious number, with its “ honourable 
addition ” of “the Fighting Division,” won against 
a brave enemy in many a hard-fought field. 


division of the Penip-. 


h, and 
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LEVRSELL (3" S, x. 508; xi. 488, Erc.)— 
“ Levece be-forne a wyndowe, or other place. Um- 
braculum.”— Prompt. ) 





In Ducange we find — 

“ Lovia, Lobia, Laubia, Laupia, 

rta ad spatiandum idonea wdibus adjuncta : Galene 
ex Laub, Theuton. folium [ cf. also Laube, an arbour, and 
Laubenhutte |, quod ejusmodi deambulatoria in eds 
rusticis foliis obducantur et operiantur. Jo. de Januaé 
Breviloq.: ‘ Deambulatorium, quod proprie dicitur’ Le 
bium, ‘ quod fit juxta domos ad spatiandum,’” & 

These cognates strengthen the opinions I eX- 
pressed as to the meaning of levecel, and establish 
an etymology in which I had not believed, namely, 
that /evecel = leaf-cell. Our lobby (lobium) has 
fallen away even in a greater degree from its de 
rivation sense, except that, as 
technical, it still 


im = Porticas 








signifies a confi 





cattle enclosed by a hedge, or th 
the words “ befi a wyndowe” n 
culum,” it is not improbable that / | may have 





been used also to signify an awning or window 

shade put up pent-wise, and that the “gaye lewe 

sell at the ta may have meant, not ue 

separate booth or shed. nor vet the pen yr verandah 
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like awning which is still seen abroad. Under 
“Umbellum,” in Ducange, is the explanation : 

*Cmbraculum ad arcendos solis ardores, pilei species, 
ouddiov.” 


again we hav = 





An 
‘ Te Uml ulum dicitur quod ex pellibus 
mpa it xpandi aut contrahi solet ad 





\ristoph. in Avibus. Uwmbrale also is given 
| 1 Necrol. abbat. Al n — 





Rowley’s (Chatterton’s) use of /evesell is n 





in nt Sich | the above etymology, but re- 
quires a mor certain example to justify it. 


B. NicHoison. 


RSTITION: Baptistine Boys 
perone Giiets (3% S. xii. 184, 293.)—Some years 
ago, when on a certain occasion I was about to 
baptize a child (a little girl), it was suggested 
that another child (a little boy), who was also a 
cousin of the first child, should be baptized by me 
at the same time, and out of the same christening 
bowl. ‘To this the grandmother of the little girl 

ly objected, alleging that the proposed ar- 
ent, if carried out, would “ take away the 
mm Aer grandchild, the little girl, and even 
beard to grow on the young lady’s face, 
which, she assured me, she had often known to be 
the case, and that this was the reason why some 
women had beards. Of course I refused to give 
any sanction to such a “ superstition,” and insisted 
upon baptizing the two children at the same time, 
and out of the same christening-bowl; but at the 
vaty of the little girl's 
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Cause a 
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grandmother, I consented to baptize the little boy 
first, which, she said, might prevent him from 
’ luck ” from the little girl 


n led to think that most of our 
we call them, had originally 
j indation; in fact, were 
he old nurse said. What can 
i irticular “ super- 








na masculine nature and 
have a beard, while the boy would become effe- 
Sera WAIT. 


"HALICE (3° 


1S. xii. 309.) — I 
t rau ment of the Pakefield chalice i 
1337 from Mr. Nall’s Great Yarmouth and 
fott I nom . 
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260. )— 
bargain 
offic ‘er on behalf of his 
alteration of 


ENLISTMENT Money (3° S. xii. 170, 
This is the “earnest,” or symbol of the 
between the soldier or 


sovereign and the recruit. It is an 








the old northern customs of “ hand-shaking ” and 
“ licking-of-thumbs,” and is, as note implies, 
the ret interventus after the bargain has been 
arranged, which prevents eitl party resiling, 
and bars the pl a of locus penitent in Scotland 
It is the “‘instrument money ”’ of notarial acts, 


¢ 


in old Scotch infeftments or instruments of 

of heritable or real property: in instruments or 
} propert) - 

p ssession, persgnat pro- 


sasine 





dee ls of of moveabl or 








perty, in protests on bills of exchange, for non- 
implement of obligations, or agai wind and 
weather in maritime affairs. 

The shilling is a legal tender, and is the only 


coin used as instrument money. Sera Watt. 


Hosses THE SurGEON (3 S. xii. 264, 356.) — 

I think that a reply to Mr. W. D. Curistie’s 
query may probably be obtained by a reference to 
the original medical report of the last illness of 
King Charles II., which he cites from Sir Henry 
Ellis as being in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Only a fragment of this document is 
give 2 in the Original Letters, and in this the sixteen 
signatures of medical men in attendance are all 
that the 


those of physi ana, We know , dloweve r, 
‘/ istance,” 
» his head, 


king received a great deal of surgical 
and om the 


























such as the application of hot 

bleeding from the jugular vein, &c 

autopsy must have been s, the 
seniors of whom doubtless si e officis ‘ial re- 
port of the appearances discoy ‘ter death. 
Still, with nearly every ac i ail of the 
king’s last illness before me, I find mention only of 
one surgeon—Pierce, Chirurgeon-Major to the 
king’s person, and Pepys’s inti batim 
copy of the medical ré port in question has never, I 
believe, appeared in print. Certain of its details 
are still very needful to ens is to form an 
absolutely unquestionable opi ’ 

f the king’s death. A page of “N. & ( 
well be devoted to it. 

I have long searched in vain for 


“a very in- 





teresting letter by Mr. [Dr.] Fraser, one of the 
medical attendants, to Sir Robert Southwell in 
London Me nth y Mis elle ny, YD. So, ited by 
Lingard; and should be very eful any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” for a transcript 
CALCUTTENSIS 
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s not very likely that Miss B ( 1 either 
give or withhold the sancti r nan to a 
which ed in 1824, seeing that she 

ud b d twenty-eight years before that 

tim | it 1 } ti "M Bla , 
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few people knew anything about her till in 1842 
there was published a volume entitled — 

“The Poetical Works of Miss Susanna Blamire, ‘the 
Muse of Cumberland,’ now for the first time collected by 
Henry Lonsdale, M.D. With a Preface, Memoir, and 
Notes by Patrick Maxwell. Edinburgh. 

Mr. Stenhouse, in his notes to the 
Museum, says: — 





Musical 


“ Both the words and music of this elegant and pathetic 
song were taken from a single sheet, printed at London 
about the year 1788, and sold by Joseph Dale, No. 19, 
Cornhill, ‘ sung by Masten Kyyvertr.’ From these cir- 
cumstances [ am led” [ continues he ] “ to conclude that it 
is a modern Anglo-Scottish production, especially as it does 
not appear in any of the old collections of our songs, If 
it be an imitation of the Scottish style, it is a very suc- 
cessful one.” 

Mr. Maxwell had no doubt as to the paternity 
of the song. From the dates given above, it will 
be seen that Miss Blamire was forty-one years of 
age when the song is first ascertained to have 
appeared. Miss Blamire’s sister was married in 
1767 to Colonel Graham of Gartmore in Perth- 
shire, and from that time Susanna resided very 
much in Scotland. Hence her command over the 
Scottish as well as the Cumbrian dialects. It is 
not surprising that neither Smith nor Purdie 
knew ~« was the author of this song, as none of 
Miss Blamire’s songs were ever published in her 
lifetime with her name. It was only after 1842 
that the world knew to whom it was indebted 
for some of the sweetest and most pathetic songs 
in our language. James Hoge. 

Stirling. 

Brisnor Taytor’s Works (3 S, xii. 333.) — 
With regard to the use of “leaned” (= “we 
were supported by”) in the sentence “ We leaned 
upon rhubarb and aloes,” it may be worth ob- 
serving that Elbow uses the word in the same 
sense, with a quibble : — 

« - my name is Elbow: I do lean upon justice.” 

Measure for Measure, Act II, Se. 1, 
Joun Appts (JUNIOR. ) 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Mary, Queen or Scots (3 8. ix. 132, 150, 
432, 256.)—In the new edition of Ronsard’s 
(Euvres Completes, par P. Blanchemain, there is an 
Etude sur la Vie of the poet prefixed, in which the 
following passage occurs : — 

“ Marie Stuart, sa belle Reine bien-aimée, qu’il eut la 
douleur de savoir prisonniére, mais dont il n’eut pas & 
déplorer la mort, lui envoya en 1583, par le Sieur de Nau, 
son secrétaire, un buffet qui avait cofté deux mille écus. 
Ce meuble était surmonté d'un rocher représentant le 
Parnasse d’oi Pégase faisait jaillir /Hippocréne, avec 
cette inscription : — 

“\ RONSARD L’APOLLON DE LA SOURCE DES MUSES.” 

“ Noble remerciment de l’infortunée Reine, & celui dont 
les vers charmaient sa captivité.” 


J. MAcRAY. 
Jane Leap (3 S. xii. 309.) —J. H. Drxow will 
& Q.” 


find information about Jane Lead in “N. 
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2-4 S. v. 93. In that article Mr. Barry alludes 
to The English Mystics as a work he was the 
engaged upon. Can any correspondent say whether 
this work was ever published, and by whom ?* 
Some account of Jane Lead and her Writings 
may also be found in Poiret’s Catalogus Auctorum 
Mysticorum, 41, 49, 58. 8.8 
See a notice of this seeress and mystic ig 
Howitt’s Ennemoser, vol. ii. p. 224. Howitt seems 
to set down all the works named by him to 1690, 
but this isan error. In Bohn’s Lowndes, a long 
list of her works is given, but most of the dates 
are wanting. No doubt Mr. Christopher Walton, 
from the rich treasures of his wonderful collection 
of mystics and theosophists, could give a perfect 
list. QQ 


“Naked Truta” (3" S. xii. 329.) — You 
correspondent will find an account of the reasons 
that led to the publication of Naked Truth in the 
seventh volume of Somers’s 7'racts;: in Wood's 
Athene Owonienses, and Kippis’s Biographia Bn- 
tannica, under the “ Life of Bishop Croft,” and 
also the controversy that followed its production. 
The animadversions of Dr. F. Turner, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, and the “modest survey of the 
work” in question by Bishop Burnet, are in my 
possession, and also the severe strictures on Dr. 
lurner by Andrew Marvell. 

Lex Talionis is ascribed to Dr. Gunning, Bishop 
of Chichester, as well as to Dr. Lloyd, Dean of 
Bangor, and Philip Fell, a fellow of Eton College. 
A second part of Naked Truth was written by 
Mr. Hickeringhill of Colchester, and a third and 
fourth part, by other hands, followed. No reply 
was written by Bishop Croft to any of the pam- 
phlets that assailed his book. His life and actions 
shed a lustre on his administration of the diocese 
of Hereford, of which he was a native; but the 
noble castle and estate which bear his name, and 
were once his, have passed from his descendants 
into other hands. Tuomas E. Wrynrvetor. 

Spanish Armapa (3™ S, xii. 331.) — Probably 
“ possess the roones” 


is “ possess the rooms,” i, @ 
take their places. 


Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B., with Correspond- 
ence and Journals, Commenced by the late Joseph 
Parkes, Esq. Completed and edited by Herman Meri- 
vale, M.A. (Jn tivo volumes.) (Longman.) 

These two volumes exhibit in a very striking way 
the indomitable zeal and well-directed research with 
which the late Mr. Parkes pursued the object which he 
had in view. They show no less plainly that, while the 
apparent object was a Life of Sir Philip Francis, its 
one was to establish the identity of Francis and the 
writer of the celebrated Letters of Junius. Mr. Parkes 

= ” 





{* Mr. Barry’s work was not published.—Eb. ] 
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was a sturdy Franciscan, who saw Junius here, Junius 
there, and J unius everywhere, and was ready to anathe- 
matise every one who did not share his belief. Mr. Meri- 
yale, to whom, on the lamented death of Mr, Parkes, the 
completion of the work was very wisely entrusted, though 
entertaining the opinion that Francis was Junius, enters 
upon the examination of the evidence in a calmer and more 
critical spirit; and we cannot but think that the book 
will be far more popular in its present form, than it ever 
would have been if Mr. Parkes had been spared to complete 
it. The book is one of very considerable interest, and 
the vast amount of new materials w hic h Mr. Parkes has 
gathered together forthe biography of his hero throws much 
new and important light upon the political history and 
party st rugzles of the stirring scenes in which that able but 
unamiable statesman took a part. One thing is certain : 
no one will rise from a perusal of the book with a higher 
or better opinion of Francis. While to many, its great 
attraction will be the new evidence to be found in it, in- 
tended to prove Francis’s connection with the Junius Let- 
ters. Mr. Parkes has certainly exhibited great acuteness 
and ingenuity in tracing a number of minute facts cor- 
roborative of his own views. “The Francis papers, 
however,” we are quoting Mr. Merivale, “ contain no 
word of confession on his part as to the authorship of 
Junius. Nor do they contain, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, any direct evidence of it whatever.” The 
greater part of these deductions are therefore based upon 
the assumption that Francis wrote not only the Candor 
Pamphlets as well as the Junius Letters, but all the let- 
ters of mark and ability which appeared in the columns 
of Woodfall’s paper for several years. But those who 
feel that Francis’s acknowledged writings, though nu- 
merous, are of inferior interest and ability to those which 
are thus ascribed to him, may well doubt whether works 
of so distinct a character were written by the same pen. 
The book will assuredly be widely read,and probably lead 
to a reopening of that vexed question, Who was Junius ? 
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History of the Commonwealth of England Srom the Death 
of Charles I. to the Expulsion of the Long Parliament by 
Cromwell : being Omitted Chapte rs of the History of 
England. By Andrew Bisset. Vol. 1. 8vo. (Murray.) 
In these “ Omitted Chapters of the History of Eng- 

land,” as it pleases Mr. Bisset to term them, the old story 

of the doings of the Rump of the Long Parliament from 

1649 to 1653 is told, with such additions as Mr. Bisset 

has found applicable to his purpose among the Minute 

and Order Books of the Council of State. The addi- 
tions are of course acceptable, but do not quite come up 
in importance to what we should have anticipated. The 
attractive matter in these pages is the narrative of the 
great doings of Blake and Cromwell ;—the victory of 

Worcester and the naval triumphs over De Witt, De 

Ruyter, and Van Tromp. With the aid of Dixon’s recent 

biography, due honour is paid to the memory of Blake— 

“the great, the wise, and the valiant,” as he was desig- 

nated by Dr. Johnson; and the character of the other 

hero—“as great by land as Blake by sea ”—is sifted and 
analysed, probed and anatomised, in a sharp incisive 
manner. Mr. Bisset has one quality which he never 
allows his readers to forget. He delights to dwell on the 
crimes attributed to all sovereign persons, and he ex- 
presses his opinions respecting them in 
cannot be mistaken. 
his aversions. In 


terms which 
James I. stands pre-eminent among 
one place we have him described as a 
“compound of blood and mud”; in another, he is “a 
profligate coward, who, from his childhood to his latest 
hour, had never felt one throb of generous feeling or of 
manly indignation.” Nor do other kings or queens fare 
much better. Scandal about Queen Elizabeth is one of 


the staple commodities of the book; and James II. is de- 





| cross at Waltham. 


' 


} 
scribed as having been “ only remarkable for the hardness 
| of his heart and the softness of his brains,” and this not in 


boyhood or in youth, but “ when he attained all the man- 

hood he ever had.” By the aid of passages such as these, 

Mr. Bisset keeps up the interest of his discursive narra- 

tive. His reading is extensive, his style easy, and he 

guides his readers on from one great deed to another, the 
climax of his indignation being attained when Cromwell by 
his celebrated coup-d'état—or, as Mr. Bisset terms it, “ by 
an act of gigantic villany "—enthroned himself as the re- 
presentative of the nation—or, in the words of Mr. Bisset, 
as “an incarnate lie.” Mr. Bisset has many of the quali- 
ties which belong to the office of the historian, but he 
does not, it will be perceived, consider calmness and tem- 
perance of language to be amongst them. Be it so. It 
is well that all shades of thought should find expression, 

It is between the endless concussion of opposing senti- 

ments that Truth ultimately makes her slow but certain 

way. ’ 

The Public Schools: Winchester—Westminster—Shrews- 
bury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and 
Traditions. By the Author of “Etonia,” (Blackwood.) 
It is difficult to imagine a book which addresses itself 

to a larger class of intelligent and sympathising readers 
than the volume in which the author of Etonia has re- 
published the pleasant and telling sketches of Winchester, 
Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Rugby. While, 
from the tact and ability with which the writer has 
woven together his mingled web of tradition, history, and 
personal anecdote, it is difficult to imagine a book which 
will be received with greater favour by all old public 
schoolmen. 
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NARRATIVE oF ‘es Lire 
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1778. 
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Pranson's Potrrrcan Dicrio~ary. 

Memors or J. ° 
S26. 


1774. 
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8vo, 1792. 
T. Senaes, Manine Paiwrer to His Masesry. &8vo, 
Wanted by Mr. W. Smith,7, York Terrace, Charles Street, Albany 
Road, Camberwell, 8. 
Brocnt's Bosconet. 
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Tayiton tae Waren Porr's Wonks. Folio. Fine copy, 1630. 





Wanted by Ar. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15,Couduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


W. F. Tarcantasx (Weymouth.) You have one of the twelve sepa- 


rate copies of Malone's reprint of the Poem, which appears in vol. vi. of 
the 1821 edition. 

E. B. Nicnorsow Wargaret Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. is alluded to by Tennyson. 

Haarna. 


“ And what's impossible can't be, 
And never, never comes to pass,” 
is from the“ Water Fiend” in Colman's Broad Grins. 
Tacs. The office of Serjeant Plumber 
with His Majesty's Board of Works. 
«1 pril 10, 1742, enjoyed the patent only. 
W. Wiwrens. 


connected 


not Plumer) was 
‘ died on 


eph Roberts, who 
The allusion by Foxe is doubtless to Queen Eleanor's 
Anne Askew was born at Kelsey in Linc 
and does resided at Waltham A 

Scavratron. For the early use of the 
man, consult Nares's Glossary a 





lnshire 





not appear to have 


cant term Cove, in the sense of @ 


1 Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[34 S. XII. Nov, 16, 





reference to a 


Il. The phrase,“ There is a re 
that terrible in- 


practice which formerly prevai 
strument of punishment, to kh 

Ovo M RTALITY The epitaph 
peared in “ N. & Q.” Ist §. 124, and is 
nicles of the Tomb, aM th a curious note 
tax levied in \662 c Wished in 1689. 


xl in pickle for you,” has 
ed af soaking in brine 
eep it supple. 

n fohec Rogers of Folkstone ap- 

Pettigrew's Chro- 
m the chimney mone y—a 

Henny Gwre. 7 Richmond Hill” is by Wi 
the poet of Vauxhe > 9. “N.&Q ond’. ii. 6 

F.C. G. Therea ] of the enigmatical epitaph in 
Lavenham church ya ne have ist S. vil. 342, 
S91; x. 52. 

G. H. or § m. Hamilt 
D' Hancarville, ples 1766-7, made 4 vols. r 
cost is not stated in any of the bibliographical works 
Its price at sales has varied from 201. to S3l. ils 

J. 0 Hatt WRLL. faron Hill's lines on a 
printed in “ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. v. 300. 


iam Upton, 


rnslations 
appeared in“ N. a Q 


n's Etruscan iquities, edited by 
wal f ke original 
ve comsulted. 

wi" 


“ Woman's are 


Buewos Avars Government Ceatiricare (Translation). — We, the 
undersigned, at the request of Mesars. Jas. C. Thompson & Co., certity 
that the [ron Safes of Messas. Cavas & Sow, London, of which these 
gentlemen are agents, were ex posed for several hours to the fire that 
took place in the offices of the National Government : n the evening of 
the 26th inst.; that in our presence they were easily o ened with their 
respective keys; that the moneys and important documents they con- 
tained were found in perfect order, and that these safes are now in use 
in the National Treasury Office._(Signed) J. M. Drago (Treasurer of 
ay Government); Jose Tomas Rojo; Juan “M Alvarez.—A true 
copy, A . Bell, Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867.—A large assortment of 
these safes may be inspected at Chubb & Son akers to the Queen 
and the Bank of England, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


Cunss or Contos, Asramas, anv Covens ar Da. Locock’s Potmonn 
Waren From Mr. H. Armstrong, Chemist, Church Street, Preston. 
“ Of elderly people, numbers have obtained the greatest benefit from 
them; many with the first or second box. To the greatest invalid I can 
recommend them with confidence, having seen the most magical effects 

roduced by them on coughs, hoarseness, and difficulty of breathing.” 
They have a pleasant taste. Price is. léd. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by 
all druggists. 


“Noras & Qcenies™ is registered for transmission abroad. 


Just published, price 1s. 
IOTHECA CURIO 


A CATALOGUE 


‘B I BL 
of an extensive Collection of 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 


2,000 Articles ; comprising Black-Letter and 
Old Poets and Dramatists, Voyagers and 

Bible Prints —Emblems—Old Ro- 
.: consisting of several valuable Pri- 
Dalrymple, 
the late 


extending to upwards of 
other Early Printed Works- 
Travellers — Early Eaqpevings 
mances— F aceti#— Astrology, 
vate Libraries, purchased rec anti including those of A. 
Esq.., of Norwich; the late Gilbert J. French, Esq., of Bolton; 
Rev. J. T. Allen, and others. 
On Sale by H. SOTHERAN & Co. (late Willis & any le 
*+* H. S. & Co. publish, on the 25th of every month, a CATA- 
LOGUE containing upwards of 1,009 of the best Standard W az both 
ancient and modern, chiefly second-hand, which are offered for Sale at 
the moderate prices affixed 4 catalogues are forwarded to all 
parts of the world for 3s. per an m, post free. 
Important to Sellers of Libraries 
The Advertisers, who have for many years been widely known as the 
st extensive purchasers and sellers of books of every « lass in London, 
s¢ to inform executors gentlemen having for Sale Libraries of 
Books. either large or small, t y are read y at all times to give the 
Highest Price b lange » same for others. They 
also Value Books for rbate in town or « untry. 
H. SOTHERAN «& Co e Willis & Soth 
Ancient and Modern Booksellers, 
RAND, near WELLINGTON STREET 


heran), 
136, ST 


Preparing for immediate issue. 
( \ATALOGUE of 
EXTENSIVE STOCK 
BOOKS « W ‘ , Londor 
Illuminated Manuse ines af 2 arly 
ett ns RB ' ion Vellum ; 
t . German, and Sp: 


Choicer Portion of the 
VA Ae OLD 


the 


formed by T 
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lendid Books of Engravin 

in Proof State Books 
nes Pri f Greek and Latin Classics ; Fine Works on Natur: 

P pohe x ating to British and 

orks on Heraldry and 

1g many Rarities relating to 

mere origi ral, and the best 
100 article 


fn ame and address, 


cipes 


Woodeuts ; Aldine and Edi- 


EK ARLY PRINTED BOOKS.—Ready next 
4 and to be had from any bookseller, in | vol. impl. sto, 2% 
text, and 100 plates, comprising Facsimiles from the most 
Block- Books, and from all the important Ty bographical Mo 
of Germany, Holland, Italy, France, Belgium 

similes of the Press of Caxton, W ynkyn de W: = 

+ English and Foreign Bibles and Prayer- Books. 


ry ‘HISTORY of the ART of PRINTING; its INVEN 
PROGRESS to the middle of the SLX TEENTH CENT 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS Author of “ A History of the I 
of the Art of Writing,” “ The [iluminated Books of the Middle 
and other works. The first issue, of which every copy is nu 
consists of 300 copies only ; a smal! second issue will after their 
made, and the stones are guaranteed then to be destroyed. The 
yoo will have a copy with the best impressions of the sia 
he illustrations of the work now announced, and which, unlike 
similes produced by band, will necessarily be absolute reprod 
their originals, exceed 100 in number, and frequently consist 
sentations of entire pages from many of the most interesting & 
produced by the early printers. mong them may be men 
entire folio page from the first printed Bible, the aguilenl 
Gutenberg, richly adorned with ornamental borderings by a 
orary German illuminator. An entire p from the 
*salter of Schaffer, in which the large 7 sare printed 
in rivalry with the illuminators of that time. es from the first be 
printed in Italy, France, Spain, Flanders, and i Misting CCG 
accounts of the introduction of the printing press to those ¢ 
and several such entire pages in facsimile illustrate the dese 
the works of William Caxton, the founder of the prin 
England. In addition to these and many illustrations of 
will be found a very Latevastine and an abundant series of @ 
from the most richly decorated of the French Hors, and from 
fusely illustrated German books produced in the first half of thas 
teenth century. 
London : 
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15, Piccadilly, 1867, BERNARD QUARITCH, 


NV J. H. RODD, Picture Restorer, 121, W; 
e Street, Oxford Street. Pictures lined, cleaned, and 
Water-colour "Drawings cleaned, repaired, mounted, and 
removed; Pastils, Crayons, and Body-Colour Drawings 
repaired; Valuations of Literary and 

Probate or Legacy Duty; also 

of Pictures and Drawings for Private Reference or Public Sale, 
of Art and Virti purchased and sold on Commission. 


AND FAMILY HISTORY, 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Recorly 
Private Sources. Information given respecting Armorial 
Estates, Advowsons, Manors,&c. Translations of Ancient D 
Records. Researches made in the British Museum.—A 
DOLMAN, ESQ., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLES 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s.,3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream, 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, &s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 08. per ream, 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or rp ain, and 6s. per! 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. , and 7a. wrk per 1000. 
The “ Temple" Envelope, new coe. hi gh inner flap, ls. per 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, from 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6« Preliminary Pencil Sketch, & 
Colour Stamping ( Relief), reduced to Is. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post® 


lr IRTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRA 
Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or Private I 
given, personally or by post, for 1/. is. the Complete Course of 
London: 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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excell of his productions, 
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